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readers could be consulted during the last few pages of"
a novel, I feel sure that most thumbs would be turned
upwards, and the lions allowed to have their will of the
Christians.    Perhaps our appetites have been depraved ;
but we are not in the cue for a happy conclusion.
I know not whether it was the cause or the consequence
oi this sentiment that Balzac was a thorough legitimist. He
does not believe in the vitality of the old order, any more
than he believes in the truth of Catholicism. But he regrets-
the extinction of the ancient faiths, which he admits to be
unsuitable; and sees in their representatives the only pic-
turesque and really estimable elements that still survived in
French society. He heartily despises the modern medise-
valists, who try to spread a thin varnish over a decaying
order ; the world is too far gone in wickedness for such a
futile remedy. The old chivalrous sentiments of the genuine
noblesse are giving way to the base chicanery of the bour-
geois who supplant them : the peasantry are mean, ava-
ricious, and full of bitter jealousy; but they are triumphantly
rooting out the last vestiges of feudalism. Democracy and
communism are the fine names put forward to justify the
enmity of those who have not, against those who have.
Their success means merely an approaching ' descent of
Niagara,' and the growth of a more debasing and more
materialist form of despotism. But it would be a mistake to
assume that this view of the world implies that Balzac is in
a state of lofty moral indignation. Nothing can be further
from the case. The world is wicked ; but it is fascinating.
Society is very corrupt, it is true ; but intensely and perma-
nently amusing. Paris is a hell j but hell is the only place
worth living in. The play of evil passions gives infinite sub-
jects for dramatic interests. The financial warfare is more.-